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THE PRACTICAL CHARACTER OF REALITY. 

RECENT discussions of the practical character of reality seem 
very significant when one considers their bearing on the 
relation between what are probably the two most distinctive doc- 
trines of pragmatism. The first of these doctrines may be called 
instrumentalism; the second is immediatism. By instrumentalism 
is meant that element of pragmatism which has grown out of the 
application of the evolutionary method to logical problems. The 
evolutionary method in general prescribes that, in order to under- 
stand the existing nature of anything, we inquire into its origin 
and development, and that this development be in every case 
explained as an adj ustment to the specific conditions under which 
it has taken place. When this method is applied to logic, it 
means, in the first place, that thought itself has arisen as a mode 
of organic adjustment to environment, and that its whole develop- 
ment has been, and is, determined with reference to this function. 
In the second place, and more particularly, instrumentalism means 
that all distinctions and terms of thought, that is to say, all mean- 
ings, are relative to the specific conditions which have called them 
forth and to the functions which they perform. This carries with 
it a denial of absolutism in all its historic forms, from the Platonic 
doctrine of the absolute good to the neo-Hegelian conception of 
reality as completely organized experience. 

It is from the standpoint of instrumentalism that the pragmatist 
has so effectively sought to discredit the venerable disciplines of 
ontology and epistemology, whose aim is the investigation of 
reality as such or knowing as such. As profitably, argues the 
pragmatist, might we discuss with the pre-Kantian rationalist 
the nature of man as such, without reference to his biological 
relations to lower species and the conditions of his development 
from them. In place of epistemology, that outworn relic of 
rationalism, he would substitute a genetic investigation of the 
relation of thinking to other modes of experiencing, together 
with an inquiry into the specific conditions under which the 
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various thought-processes arise and subside. The absolutist's 
condemnation of such procedure as ' merely psychological ' he 
would stigmatize as parallel to the vitalist's contempt for the 
chemical investigation of organic processes as ' merely mechan- 
ical.' The claim, that psychological investigation is essentially 
and ultimately incapable of throwing light on the nature of mean- 
ing, is, he would urge, as unfounded as the claim that vital reac- 
tions are in essence not amenable to chemical analysis. 

A very similar conclusion regarding the investigation of the 
nature of reality we might suppose to be the natural expression 
of the instrumentalist attitude toward ontology. We might sup- 
pose, for example, the pragmatist pointing out the dualism in 
which absolutistic philosophy has generally issued, as a result of 
the attempt to define reality in existential (as distinct from func- 
tional) terms. Such a dualism, he might say, is practically in- 
evitable ; for the characterization of one form, or even aspect, of 
being as real thereby implies the unreality of other forms or 
aspects, and makes inexplicable the relation between the two 
divisions. The dualism may, perhaps, be avoided, but only by 
the expedient of maintaining that all being is real, in which case 
the term ' real ' loses all significance. From the instrumentalist 
standpoint, the inquiry, What is reality ? appears as futile as did 
the question, What is the cause of the world ? to Kant. And we 
may imagine the pragmatist to urge of reality, even as Kant did 
of causality, that it is a conception applicable to the particular 
objects of experience in relation to each other, but utterly barren 
if applied to existence as a whole. But the advocate of instru- 
mentalism would go farther than Kant. Something like this, 
perhaps, is the argument we may conceive him to advance. If 
one asks the cause of a given event, a complete answer would 
include the description of the whole preceding state of the uni- 
verse. On the other hand, the attempt to give a perfectly accurate 
account of the event itself would equally involve a description of 
the contemporaneous state of the universe. Completeness of 
statement in either case means the entire loss of all significance. 
No event is left and no cause can be adduced. How much, 
then, of the preceding state of the universe is to be regarded as 
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the sufficient cause of any event ? What degree of completeness 
does ' truth ' demand ? The only answer is : So much as is rele- 
vant to the purposes of the particular inquiry in hand. In fine, 
what may be regarded as a true account of the event, and what 
as an adequate description of its cause, is relative to the purposes 
of the investigation, — it is a ' practical ' matter. The case is 
similar in regard to reality. What any object or event really is, 
always depends on the context and occasion in connection with 
which the object or event is considered. Taken ' at large,' — to 
use Professor Dewey's phrase, — the inquiry is futile because 
indeterminate. The ' real,' again, is always such by distinction 
from the ' unreal,' or the ' apparent,' or even the ' ideal.' The 
ground for the distinction is always specific, and is to be found 
in the particular circumstances and exigencies which have given 
rise to it. The only general theory of reality (as of causality) 
must be functional ; that is, it must be an account of the general 
service which the distinction ' real-unreal ' performs in our actual 
processes of thought. Such, in brief, is the position which we 
might suppose the pragmatist to take, and something of this sort 
we might suppose him to mean when he speaks of the ' practical 
character of reality.' 

Let us turn now to what has been mentioned as the second 
distinctive doctrine of pragmatism, namely, immediatism. In 
the following discussion I shall, for purposes of brevity, confine 
myself to a consideration of immediatism as it appears in Pro- 
fessor Dewey's writings. In this matter he seems to be in sub- 
stantial agreement with other leading exponents of pragmatism, 
notably Professor James ; and if the thesis which is here to be 
advanced is valid with reference to Professor Dewey's position, 
it will, I think, hold respecting that of Professor James. 

The doctrine of immediatism is the pragmatist's substitute for 
ontology. It is briefly expressed in the formula, that reality is, 
or things really are, what they are experienced as. The formula 
owes its point to the distinction between things as known and 
things as otherwise experienced. The fallacy of older theories 
is supposed to lie precisely in the assumption, that the object of 
knowledge alone is real ; or, otherwise put, that reality sustains 
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but a single sort of relation to us, namely, that of object to be 
known. Such an assumption, however, fails signally to do 
justice either to the nature of reality, or to our relations to it. 
For reality is practical ; and, besides being object of knowledge, 
it is that with which we hold commerce, — economic, ethical, 
aesthetic, and the like. Hence it is whatever, and all, it is ex- 
perienced to be. More specificially, the real is what it is imme- 
diately experienced as, not alone what it is found to be for a later 
reflection. Thus, in the illustration used by Professor Dewey, 
the noise heard in the night is really fearsome, even though in- 
vestigation shows it to be only the harmless flapping of a shade 
in the wind. This is not meant to imply that the object of the 
subsequent knowledge-experience is unreal (because known as 
harmless), but merely that the object known has no exclusive 
title to reality. The knowledge- experience, albeit the issue of a 
process of mediation, is, as experience, itself immediate, and hence 
as real, if no more real, than any other kind of experience. Reality, 
then, is identifiable with experience in its immediate aspect. To the 
objection that the real object thus becomes the subject of con- 
tradictory predicates; the reply of the pragmatist is that the 
ascription of contradictory predicates becomes a difficulty only 
when the real object is conceived as a static entity. The solu- 
tion lies in conceiving the real itself to change. The noise of 
the illustration is really fearsome and really harmless, just be- 
cause the reality experienced has changed, and changed, indeed, 
by virtue of the knowing itself. It is a false account of the occur- 
rence to describe the change as being merely in our attitude and 
thus subjective. The real thing, that is, the thing as actually 
experienced, has changed. It is all one, indeed, whether we say 
that the thing experienced has changed, or that experience has 
changed. Things are no other than our experience of them ; 
and experience is no other than the things experienced. 

But not only do we discover the real nature of such things as 
particular noises, horses, and chairs, by asking what they are ex- 
perienced as ; but we must apply the same method in our inquiry 
into the nature of all manner of metaphysical quiddities. As 
Professor Dewey says : " If you wish to find out what subjec- 
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tive, objective, physical, mental, cosmic, psychic, cause, sub- 
stance, purpose, activity, evil, quantity, — any philosophic term, 
in short, — means, go to experience and see what it is experi- 
enced as." 

Suppose, now, we attempt to apply this method to the very 
subject under discussion, the nature of reality itself. Has Pro- 
fessor Dewey, we may well ask, followed the method of imme- 
diate empiricism in his account of reality ? Has he asked what 
reality itself is experienced as ? Or has he, since reality is only 
another name for the different reals of experience, asked what a 
real thing is experienced as ? For surely, although ' real thing ' 
may perhaps be conceived as identical with ' thing experienced,' 
it is not immediately experienced as such. If a ' really fearsome 
noise ' is not experienced as something over and above a ' fear- 
some noise,' the ' real ' is not experienced at all. As well might 
the fearsome noise be described as harmless, since investigation 
shows it to be such. For is it not perfectly manifest, that it is only 
for subsequent reflection that the ' fearsome noise ' can become a 
' really fearsome noise,' just as it is only for subsequent reflec- 
tion that it could have become a ' not really fearsome ' but 
' really harmless noise ' ? The experience 'A — B ' is surely not 
identical with the experience ' really A — B ' ; and it would seem 
that the inquiry to which the immediatist is committed is : What 
is the nature of this experienced difference ? 

But what now shall we say of the doctrine, that reality is to 
be identified with the immediate ? Surely if immediatism means 
that all things are what they are experienced as, then it is not 
true to say that all things as they are experienced are real ; for 
they are not experienced as real. The doctrine of immediatism 
can no more legitimately supply a definition of reality than it can, 
for example, of causality. All it can with any semblance of 
consistency claim to offer is a method for discovering either. If 
as immediatists we would discover the nature of reality, we must, 
in Professor Dewey's words, go to experience and see what it is 
experienced as ; and, still imitating his language, one may say 
that this would be found no short and easy method. 

It is not my purpose, however, simply to convict immediatism 
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of self-contradiction. Let it be admitted for argument's sake 
that the self-contradiction just pointed out is merely verbal, and 
that, in Professor Dewey's thought, the term ' reality ' is used 
as synonymous with ' things as immediately experienced ' ; and 
let us consider on its own merits the doctrine that things are 
what they are experienced as. No difficulty may, at first sight, 
seem to arise, so long as we consider experiences of particular 
things. The noise which alarms us in the night is a fearsome 
thing ; and, when later we find it to be caused by the wind, it is, 
again, a harmless thing. So the horse we use for our afternoon 
drive is the means of relief from the pressure of the day's cares ; 
although later, when we learn that it grows frantic with fear 
when it meets a motor-car, it becomes no longer a means of 
recreation but an unwelcome responsibility. So far we may per- 
haps follow the immediatist dictum, that things are what they 
are experienced as. But suppose the case in point be the nature 
of some universal ; say, for instance, the universal ' horse.' What 
is ' horse ' experienced as ? How, in general terms, can the 
immediatist describe the difference between the experience of a 
universal and that of a particular? The discussions of imme- 
diatism by Professor Dewey have given me no material help 
toward an answer to this question. In regard to one universal, 
' reality', the assumption, indeed, seems to be that the experience 
of the different particular real things is no other than the expe- 
rience of reality itself. But it is scarcely conceivable that in 
reply to the question, "What is the nature of the universal 
' horse ' ? " the pragmatist would point to the various experiences 
of particular horses and say : " That is what ' horse ' is expe- 
rienced as." To such a reply the retort is obvious, — " How is 
the experience of these numerous and varying objects as ' horses ' 
to be described ? " No, the only seemingly possible position for 
the pragmatist to take is the one which we find him actually 
taking ; namely, that the universal is experienced as a tool in 
the processes of reflective thought, and that, although these are 
processes of mediation, yet as modes of experiencing they are 
themselves immediate. Thus we find Professor Dewey saying : 
" Lest I be charged with intimating that concepts are unreal and 
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unempirical, I say forthwith that I believe meanings may be and 
are immediately experienced as conceptual. " 1 Suppose we ask, 
however, just what in such a process of mediation is immediately 
experienced. Here it is important to recall that the thing ex- 
perienced and the experience are the same. The thing imme- 
diately experienced in the process of mediation, accordingly, is 
the process of mediation itself. The terms in which the process 
is carried on, the tools by which the reconstitution is effected, 
are not themselves immediately experienced. In pragmatist 
references to universals they usually are described as Denkmitteln, 
instruments of analysis, means by which we are enabled to deal 
successfully with facts and lead our thinking to successful issue. 
They are, in short, described in functional terms. Yet one 
could scarcely state the essence of the immediatist theory of 
reality better than to characterize it as the belief that the real 
nature of things is to be found in structure and not in function. 
Perhaps the difficulty may be better presented in this way. The 
first principle of immediatism is that things are what they are 
experienced as. But universals are not described by the prag- 
matist in terms of what they are experienced as, but in terms of 
the functions they perform. Universals are, it is said, tools in 
the process of reflection ; but surely it cannot be said that they 
are immediately experienced as such. Indeed, it is only for the 
speculation of the pragmatist that the universal becomes inter- 
preted as a tool, that is to say, as a mediator. Even so, the 
noise heard in the night may be described as a stimulus to the 
specific organic reaction which follows ; but it is not as such a 
stimulus that it is experienced. Doubtless, universals must, as 
Professor Dewey says, " somehow enter into experience " ; and, 
doubtless, " all experience is as existence immediate " ; but, if this 
last remark is to have any force, it obviously implies that ex- 
perience as meaning is not immediate. 

It seems impossible, then, that universals should be immedi- 
ately experienced. Laying aside the problem, which now emerges 
regarding the status of universals thus banished from the realm 
of reality, let us turn to the no less urgent problem of the rela- 
1 Journal oj Ph. , p. 599, note. 
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tion of universal to particular. For immediatism, it is evident, is 
brought face to face with a dualism of particular and universal 
as radical as that faced by the older empiricism. One finds, in- 
deed, in the writings of pragmatists suggestions as to how this 
difficulty may be met. Knowing, it is urged, as compared with 
other modes of experiencing, is not absolutely sui generis. It 
is, indeed, nothing other than the mode in which the conflicting 
values and meanings of immediate experiences become trans- 
formed and adjusted. It is false to assert that any irreconcilable 
dualism exists between the tools of the knowing-experience and 
the things which they serve to readjust. For, on the one hand, 
the very nature of these tools is determined by the specific malad- 
justments and tensions of the immediate experience which call 
for the reconstitution ; and, on the other hand, the nature of 
these tools by which the reconstitution is effected determines the 
nature of the immediate experience in which the process issues. 
In other words, the relation of universals, which are always me- 
diate terms of thought, to the particular things of immediate ex- 
perience lies in the uncertainty and doubtfulness existing within 
the immediate experience itself. 

In reply to this argument, I would submit, in the first place, 
that immediate experience can contain no uncertainty and doubt- 
fulness such as to demand mediation ; but that as immediate it is 
utterly incapable of giving rise to any inquiry whatsoever. Let 
the point be perfectly clear. An immediate experience may, in- 
deed, be one of vagueness, doubt, uncertainty ; but this very un- 
certainty becomes then the thing experienced, and is not itself 
uncertain. There can be no possible doubt as to what is experi- 
enced, since any doubtfulness felt is itself precisely what is ex- 
perienced. It is only an experience which contains a doubt as 
to the nature of the thing experienced, that stands in need of, or 
can possibly evoke, reconstitution. As Professor Dewey himself 
says in the Studies : " It is the uncertainty as to the what of 
the experience, together with the certainty that there is such 
an experience, that evokes the thought-function " (p. 40). But, 
if the thing experienced is just the experience itself, there is no pos- 
sible distinction between the what and the that. The what is the 
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that. It is this very confusion of the that and the what which is, 
I believe, the source of the dogma of the certainty of immedi- 
ate experience. " If any experience," Professor Dewey writes, 
" then a determinate experience." 1 So also might it be said : 
" If any existence, then a determinate existence." We see a tree 
in the yard, and we assume (as indeed we must, if only as a 
working hypothesis) that as an objective thing the tree is per- 
fectly determinate in every particular. But this is not to assert 
that any possible description of the tree can adequately express 
its determinations. On the contrary, we would say that every 
possible statement about the tree is fundamentally hypothetical, 
and subject to correction. Just so, we must say that any given 
experience is, as an objective thing, perfectly determinate ; but 
our statements about the nature of this experience are just as 
truly hypothetical as are our statements about the nature of the 
tree, — else why the need of trained introspection ? Again, Pro- 
fessor Dewey writes : " It is a situation which is organized or 
constituted as a whole, and which yet is falling to pieces in its 
parts, — a situation which is in conflict with itself, — that arouses 
the search to find what really goes together and a correspondent 
effort to shut out what only seemingly belongs together" (p. 37). 
But within the immediate experience there can be no question as 
to what really, and what only seemingly, goes together. Either 
things go together or they do not ; and in either case it is really, 
and not seemingly. 

Now it is just this failure of immediatism to distinguish the 
what from the that, this attempted reduction of meaning to exist- 
ence, which marks the fatal separation of universal and particular. 
This will perhaps be evident if we again consider one of Professor 
Dewey's illustrations, that of the Zollner lines. 2 One would 
naturally say of these lines that they are seen as convergent, but 
are really not convergent but parallel. To such a statement of 
the case, however, Professor Dewey takes exception. The lines 
of the experience in which the illusion occurs, he maintains, are 
really convergent, not merely seen as such. But how, we must 

1 Journal of Philos., Vol. II, p. 398. 

2 Journal of Philos., Vol. II, p. 397. 
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ask, are lines experienced as convergent ? What do we mean 
by describing lines as convergent? Convergent lines are com- 
monly defined as those which, when extended, meet in a point. 
But the lines-of-that-experience cannot possibly be conceived to 
be extended, without thereby becoming the lines of some other 
experience. Evidently, then, the lines which are seen to be con- 
vergent are not the lines-of-that-experience, in the immediate 
particularity of the experience ; they are not the lines of any 
particular experience at all ; they are the real lines. That is to 
say, if the paradox be allowed, the lines-of-that-experience are 
not real lines at all. For what is a real line ? Surely something 
that can be extended and measured and divided ; something 
which (to adapt a phrase of Professor Dewey's) is good for 
something else in the way of experience. And this, I venture 
to assert, is just what a 'real thing' means (at least, this is one 
of the meanings of ' real '), — a thing good for something else in 
the way of experience. To experience a thing as real is to 
experience it as having reference to that which is not contained 
in the experience itself. And here we come into open contra- 
diction with immediatism. For this is precisely what the things 
of immediate experience are not, — good for anything else in the 
way of experience, — provided that things experienced are, indeed, 
the experiences themselves. 

To put the matter otherwise, the ' real,' I should say, is never 
immediately experienced at all ; it is always ideal. This being 
so, it turns out that all experiences are not equally good at tell- 
ing what the nature of a thing really is. If they were, there 
would be no such thing as illusions at all. In the case of the 
Zollner lines, the visual experience is not as good as an experi- 
ence of measuring for telling whether the lines really are con- 
vergent or not. Perhaps the question may arise : If ' con- 
vergent ' means ' meeting in a point when produced,' what is 
meant by seeing lines ' as convergent ' when they do not actually 
meet ? Simply that a certain visual appearance, now recognized, 
has come to be a sign or symbol of other experiences. Indeed, 
the association of these experiences with this visual appearance 
is so close, that ' convergent ' is often used to denote the visual 
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appearance without explicit reference to the possible extension 
of the convergent lines to a meeting-point. Thus in the illusion 
we do, as Professor Dewey says, see real convergence, in the 
sense that we do actually experience this visual appearance. But 
let the question arise, whether the lines are really convergent or 
not ; and the reference is no longer to the visual appearance 
alone, but to the possibility of actually extending the lines until 
they meet, or of applying some other recognized test of con- 
vergence. It is this ambiguity in the meaning of ' convergent ' 
which, it seems to me, makes plausible the contention of Pro- 
fessor Dewey, that the lines of the Zollner illusion are really 
convergent. And there is, I believe, a similar ambiguity in the 
meaning of 'fearsome' as used in the previous illustration. The 
noise was, indeed, ' really fearsome,' in the sense of actually 
giving rise to the emotion of fear. But ' fearsome ' also means 
simply dangerous ; and it is this meaning of the term which we 
have in mind, when after investigation we say that the noise is 
not really fearsome but harmless. For there certainly could 
never arise any question as to whether the noise was really fear- 
some or really harmless, unless fearsome meant more than 
actually exciting fear. So the question, what things really are, 
has meaning only because it refers beyond the particular imme- 
diate experience of the things, — not, to be sure, to any reality 
lying beyond experience, but to other possible experiences of the 
things. This is true, even if the question be, for example, 
whether a certain book is really gray. Does the gray I now see 
belong to the object, or is it merely subjective ? The question 
is not as to the reality of my sensation of grayness, but whether 
the gray is a part of the nature of the book or not. And the 
answer to this question involves reference beyond the present 
experience. For it may be that the apparent grayness is the re- 
sult of peculiar conditions of the lighting, and that in a better 
light the book is blue. The experience of a thing as anything 
is always an interpretation, an assumption on which we act in 
our dealings with it ; and the question as to the real nature of 
the thing refers to the verification of the assumption. 
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What now is to be said of the practical character of reality 
and of the claim that knowing changes reality ? Is it truism, 
paradox, or significant truth ? For evidently the answer given 
to this question will vary with the interpretation of the term 
' reality.' Let us first consider the matter from the standpoint 
of a consistent immediatism. If real things are things as ex- 
perienced, and if things as experienced are no other than the 
experiences themselves, then it would seem the doctrine that 
knowing changes reality becomes a mere truism, which is better 
expressed by saying that knowing is a change in reality, or that 
the process of learning is a real change. 

Secondly, from another point of view, the doctrine may, I 
think, be shown to be not a truism but a paradox. As was 
pointed out earlier in this article, one would suppose the ques- 
tion of primary importance to the immediatist in his investigation 
of the nature of reality to be : What is the difference between 
the experience ' A — B' and the experience ' really A — B' ? In 
other words, one would expect him to seek to determine empiric- 
ally when and how a thing is experienced as real. Let us, then, 
taking the part of immediatists, raise this question. In the first 
place, it would seem that a thing is experienced as real, only 
when there has been some question regarding its nature. That 
is to say, we are led to characterize it as really this kind of a 
thing, only when its nature has been subject to doubt and inquiry. 
Now to characterize a thing as this or that means to regard it 
as promising a specific sort of future experience. The charac- 
terization of the thing as really this or that means that after in- 
vestigation we regard this promise as confirmed ; not necessarily 
because we have experienced the actual fulfillment of the promise, 
but because satisfactory evidence has been adduced that the 
promise would be fulfilled under certain specified conditions. 

(The question may perhaps be raised, whether a runaway 
horse is not experienced as ' really ' dangerous, when we get out 
of its way. We are surely acting as if it were good for dan- 
gerous consequences, even if we do not explicitly frame the 
judgment, ' That horse is dangerous,' before taking to our heels. 
True ; but my point is that for a consistent immediatism in such 
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an experience ' reality/ or the ' real,' is not experienced at all. 
A really dangerous horse is a horse experienced as ' really danger- 
ous.' The horse may for a subsequent experience be 'really 
dangerous,' but only in so far as my action in getting out of his 
way has been made the subject of inquiry and judged right.) 

If this analysis be correct, and it is only the thing subjected to 
inquiry that is immediately experienced as real, we have reached 
a conclusion of great significance for immediatism. For the 
thing that has undergone the process of inquiry is precisely the 
thing known. Thus it is only the object known that is experienced 
as real. The paradoxical character of the doctrine that know- 
ing changes reality is now apparent. For if we experience the 
real only as the outcome of the knowing-experience, it surely 
cannot be the real that is changed by the process of knowing. 

But there is another sense in which the immediatist doctrine 
shows itself to be paradoxical. As conceived by the immediatist, 
the object known, the outcome of the knowing-experience, is the 
earlier experienced reality transformed in a certain specific way. 
It is emphatically not a different reality. The object known is 
essentially the same thing that was experienced in the initial 
stage of the process. The whole purpose of the knowing is just 
to effect a specific change in the thing experienced. It may, in 
fact, be described as a specific sort of transformation taking place 
in things. The significance of describing reality as practical lies 
in the refusal to regard the real nature of things as something to 
be distinguished from our personal subjective attitudes toward 
them. And it is this same refusal which likewise gives point to 
the assertion, that things are what they are experienced as. For 
they are experienced as standing in personal, practical relations 
to us, — as means, ends, obstacles, dangers, delights. In other 
words, as things are experienced there is no distinction between the 
merely subjective and the objective itself, between our personal 
attitude and the thing experienced. In Professor Dewey's 
words, the thing experienced is just the experience itself. How, 
then, it seems pertinent to ask, does this distinction of sub- 
jective and objective arise ? Is it a purposeless device of sheer 
intellectualism ? Or, on the contrary, is it not the very purpose 
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of the knowing-experience to make just this distinction ? Is not 
knowing evoked for the sake of determining what in the initial 
experience is to be regarded as objective and what as merely 
personal and subjective. And does not the outcome of the 
knowing-experience, the object known, include and preserve just 
that part of the content of the earlier experience which has been 
determined as objective ? And, contrariwise, is not that part of 
the earlier experience which is not preserved in the knowledge- 
experience as characteristic of the object known, regarded as 
unreal ? To say, then, that the object known is essentially the 
same thing as the earlier experience becomes unintelligible. For 
the earlier experience is not a thing in the same sense as is the object 
known. It is both more and less than a thing ; more, by virtue 
of those subjective factors the discarding of which is necessary 
in order to make it a thing ; and less, because it lacks that sup- 
plementation from related experiences through which the thing 
acquires external and internal consistency. The paradox of 
immediatism thus becomes acute. For that aspect of the earlier 
experience which has been determined as real is just that which 
is regarded as having remained unchanged throughout the 
process. 

There is one sense, however, in which, as it appears to me, 
reality may well be characterized as practical ; but it is a sense 
almost directly opposed to that in which Professor Dewey has 
employed the phrase. Whereas reality has been called practical 
because it is conceived to change with every change of our sub- 
jective attitude toward it, may not its practical character be more 
truly urged on the ground of its stability throughout the changes 
of our attitudes ? Let it be granted that things have been dis- 
criminated and are denned in reference to the practical needs of 
human life. Yet it is equally true, that if a thing bore but a 
single relation to our needs, it could never be discriminated 
as a 'thing.' It is just because a thing does stand in such a 
diversity of relations to us, and because at the same time it main- 
tains a certain experienced identity of character amidst this di- 
versity of relationship, that it becomes a ' thing ' at all. Its 
recognition as a thing marks the distinguishing of this continuity 
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of character from the changes of relationship it undergoes. Thus 
the definition of the real nature of a thing as what it is apart from 
our practical attitudes toward it, is not a piece of intellectualism ; 
it is a vital necessity for conduct as well as thought. 

But in order to appreciate the real significance of the imme- 
diatist conception of reality as actual experience, we must recall 
to mind the ontological theory in opposition to which it has been 
urged. This is, of course, the theory of reality held by an abso- 
lute idealism. According to this theory, reality is, indeed, object 
of knowledge ; not, however, of knowledge as cumbered with its 
contingent -imperfections, but of knowledge as such, — that is, in 
so far as it is knowledge, or conforms to the eternal ideal of 
what knowledge should and must be. Or, again, it is the object 
of absolute knowledge, the content of a single all-embracing ex- 
perience in which every element is what it is by reason of its 
relation to and determination by every other element. It is a 
perfect system, no part of which can be abstractly considered 
without falsification. Moreover, it embraces not simply relations 
between contemporary states but between successive events. 
The processes of the cosmos constitute one evolution, every 
stage of which is an essential aspect of the system of reality. 
Just as the human organism may be understood to embrace, not 
simply the set of tissues and organs belonging to a man at one 
stage of his development, but the whole life-process itself from the 
beginning to the end of individual existence ; so reality is under- 
stood to be limited to no single cross-section of evolution, — it 
embraces the universe throughout all its transformations. It is 
in this sense that it is described as eternal. Change, indeed, is 
real, but it is not reality which changes ; for reality is precisely 
that which includes all changes within itself. Accordingly, as 
applied to any particular thing or event, reality means its nature 
as an element of the infinite system, and as determined thus by 
its relation to all other things ox events. The real individual is 
the infinitely determinate individual, — determinate, moreover, 
not simply for the thought of any particular inquiring conscious- 
ness, but for the absolute thought which is the norm to which 
every rational inquiry submits itself for final judgment. 
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In criticism of this theory, pragmatism urges that such a con- 
ception of reality and truth must remain utterly inoperative as a 
criterion for evaluating the realities and truths of actual experi- 
ence. No actual judgment as to the real nature of anything 
ever was or will be found true or false by comparison with the 
standard of an absolutely completed knowledge. For the pur- 
poses of actual thought, the real nature of any individual never 
can mean what it is as determined by its relations to all other 
things in the universe. For so to extend the meaning of 'indi- 
vidual ' is to deprive it of all significance ; just as the similar ex- 
tension of the idea of ' cause ' deprives it of significance. And 
if it be urged by the absolute idealist that the realities and truths 
of human thought must by the philosopher be judged neither 
real nor unreal, true nor false, but as representing degrees of re- 
ality and truth ; the reply is that the absolute mind with its real- 
ity and truth is separated by an infinite gap from human thought, 
and that the former can be no measure of degrees in the latter, 
— just as an infinite straight line can be no measure of the lengths 
of finite straight lines. 

In short, from the standpoint of instrumentalism, reality and 
truth as defined by absolute idealism are merely limiting con- 
ceptions ; and, like the limiting conceptions of mathematics and 
mechanics, they must be criticised both as displaying irreconcila- 
ble self-contradictions and as failing to represent the concrete 
facts of actual experience. But this is not to assert that when 
their limitations are recognized they are not effective instruments 
of analysis. Take the case of the pulley for example. As a 
pulley is defined by mechanics, the cord must be perfectly flexi- 
ble and the wheel on which it runs perfectly frictionless. Only 
when these conditions are fulfilled have we, from the standpoint 
of pure science, a real pulley. Suppose a pragmatist mechanic 
to reply : " Not so. The flexible cords and frictionless wheels 
of pure mechanics are sheer abstractions. If you would under- 
stand what a pulley really is, observe the ropes and wheels that 
men use in actual life, — these are real pulleys." To such a 
criticism of the definitions of pure mechanics the reply is obvious ; 
for the definitions of mechanics do, indeed, represent the outcome 
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of a study of the ropes and wheels of common life ; and, if they 
are abstractions, it is because such abstractions are a practical 
necessity aud owe their justification to their necessity. More- 
over, it is only by regarding the actual ropes and wheels as if 
they were perfectly flexible and perfectly frictionless, that the prin- 
ciple of the pulley can be applied to them. It is true that such 
procedure involves error, for which allowance may be made. 
But allowance is made only for error that is not negligible ; and 
it is made, too, in terms that are as ideal and schematic as the 
perfect pulley itself; and when all is said and done there ever 
remains uneliminated error, whose correction would demand an 
infinite analysis. What the instrumentalist would point to as sig- 
nificant is just this ever-present factor of negligible error. Just 
what degree of error is negligible in a given case is always deter- 
mined by the purpose for which the calculation is made. Whether 
the actual structure of ropes and wheels and weights is a real 
pulley or not depends on whether, for the needs of the existing 
occasion, the cords and wheels may be regarded as if perfectly 
flexible and perfectly frictionless. In short, the dispute as to 
whether the pulley of abstract mechanics or the structure of ropes 
and wheels which draws the bucket of water from the well is the 
real pulley, is after all a verbal difference. The one is real, just 
because of its practical usefulness in computations ; the other is a 
real pulley, because it may, for the purpose in hand, be regarded 
as conforming to the conditions defined by mechanics. 

From the standpoint of instrumentalism, the case is similar as 
regards reality and truth. It may be admitted that, abstractly 
considered, we find a pure case of reality only in the completely 
determined, the object of absolute knowledge. Shall we then 
say that the things of human experience are merely phenomenal, 
in that we know them as only partially determined, or even be- 
cause it is evident that, were they known to us as completely 
determined, they would thereby become transformed beyond 
recognition ? Shall we say that all human judgments are essen- 
tially untrue, because their correction would involve an infinite 
process of thought ? Assuredly not. Yet we are not thereby 
committed to say with the immediatist that reality is just our un- 
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analyzed immediate experience, and that the real nature of noises 
and lines and events is no other than what they have been actu- 
ally experienced as. For the assumption that a given thing 
really possesses the character we ascribe to it, implies not only 
that (as we have already pointed out) it has stood the test of in- 
quiry, but also that it may be counted upon similarly to bear the 
light of any future inquiry, — that is to say, no matter what further 
investigation might reveal about the thing, what we know now will 
stand as an integral part of the enlarged knowledge of it. This 
assumption, as we are ever, upon reflection, ready to admit, is 
erroneous ; for we are aware that the enlargement of knowledge 
does not take place by mere addition to the existing stock, but 
continually involves the modification and even transformation of 
that which has hitherto been accepted as most assured and most 
fundamental. In other words, the untruth of the assumption is 
simply the untruth which attaches to any abstraction whatsoever, 
— the mistake of supposing that a partial account of anything may 
be absolutely true so far as it goes. The fact remains, that all 
our actual knowledge is of this sort, — an everlasting synecdoche 
in which the abstract poses for the concrete. The very terms in 
which our most certain judgments are expressed are themselves 
only relatively determinate. But let us note that even as we 
demand only that degree of flexibility in the cord of our pulley 
which will satisfy the requirements of our purpose, so it is only a 
certain degree of determinateness which is relevant to the ends of 
either action or thought. A certain degree of indeterminateness 
is negligible ; and, as in the case of the pulley, just how much is 
negligible depends upon the specific purpose of the application. 

And so we may, as instrumentalists, find a new interpretation 
for the absolute idealist's definition of reality. It may be legiti- 
mately taken as a description of a ' pure case,' or ideal limit, 
analogous to the fundamental formulae of the mathematical sci- 
ences. It has the same advantage as such formulae, namely, that 
of an efficient instrument for the analysis of experience ; and it 
has likewise the same defects. When it is exalted, however, into 
a metaphysical first principle, a result follows which is analogous 
to that which we find proceeding from the similar exaltation of 
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the primary definitions of mechanics, — that is to say, a dogmatic 
absolutism quite as sterile when applied to the concrete issues of 
human life as any materialism could well be. Our actual investi- 
gations into the real nature of anything never aim at the descrip- 
tion of this nature in its infinite entirety. On the contrary, they 
are always undertaken from some definite point of view, and are 
carried on with reference to some specific practical or theoretical 
interest ; and it is this interest which furnishes a criterion for the 
success of the investigation. But within these limits the investi- 
gation may be said to have achieved success, when the descrip- 
tion it furnishes of the real nature of the thing may be regarded 
as if completely determinate ; when, that is, its indeterminate- 
ness is negligible with reference to the purpose for which the 
investigation has been undertaken. 

Thus, from the standpoint of instrumentalism, both absolute 
idealism and immediatism have erred in failing to recognize that 
a general definition of reality can be given only in functional 
terms. The claim of immediatism, that reality changes, and 
changes by virtue of the process of knowing, is indeed valid, if by 
it be meant that the specific content to which the characteristic 
'real' attaches changes from situation to situation, or from stage 
to stage of scientific progress. But it is nevertheless untrue, that, 
from the standpoint of any completed inquiry, the concrete reality 
of that standpoint can be regarded as having been transformed in 
the process of inquiry just finished; for, as has been pointed out, 
reality means just that content which is regarded as unchanged 
by the process. 

Let me add a last word in comment upon the claim of imme- 
diatism to be regarded simply as a method, using as my text the 
following declaration of Professor Dewey : " From the postulate 
of [immediate] empiricism, then (or, what is the same thing, from 
a general consideration of the concept of experience) nothing can 
be deduced, not a single philosophical proposition. . . . But the 
real significance of the principle is that of a method of philo- 
sophical analysis." l Now, in the first place, if the method has 
even any prima facie claim upon our attention, it must pretend 

1 Journal of ' Philos., Vol. II, p. 399. 
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to an appropriateness to the subject-matter to which it is to be 
applied, and must hence imply something as to the character of 
that subject-matter. The declaration quoted is parallel to the 
belief of Descartes that he has doubted all that can be doubted, 
while he yet has firmly in hand a method for the elaboration of 
all science. Rather is it true, that a whole philosophy is implicit 
in the assumption of that method, — if only because the choice of 
method means the acceptance of an ideal of truth, a standard of 
that which shall be admitted into the results. It may be said 
that the immediatist, for his part, is willing to accept anything 
that experience is or contains. But, even so, Descartes is willing 
to accept anything that can be demonstrated from self-evident first 
principles. The very conception of immediate experience, or of 
experience as immediate, implies that a body of unequivocal data 
are given and can be discovered by inspection, — are prior, that 
is, to all interpretation, and thus form an unquestioned basis for 
all interpretation. It may well be questioned, however, whether 
this notion of the ' given ' is not simply another limiting concep- 
tion, — like the pulley, again, or ' reality ' itself, — never precisely 
exemplified in any definable content, though admittedly a most 
useful instrument for the analysis of all manner of experiences. 
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